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Memorabilia. 





N the second November number of the Revue 

des Deux Mondes, M. Yves-Gérard le 
Dantec discusses the new movements in poetry, 
making divers pleasant quotations. We were 
struck by the following (from M. Frangois- 
Paul Alibert’s ‘ Mirages et Nouvelles Epi- 
grammes ’) with its faint indirect allusion to 
Thomist philosophy : 

Toi-méme connais-toi, dit 

comment 

Un esprit, fat-il dieu, se pourrait-il connaitre? 

Laisse 1A ton esprit, aime tout simplement, 

Et tu redeviendras l’essence de ton étre. 

On Oct. 30 last the University of Lausanne 
celebrated the centenary of the course of lec- 
tures delivered there by Sainte-Beuve on 
Port-Royal. Mme Marie-Louise Pailleron 
gives an account first of the moment of Sainte- 
Beuve’s life when he accepted the invitation 
to Lausanne, and then of the celebration. 
With the latter was united enthusiastic re- 
cognition of the work of M. Jean Bonnerot, 
who is publishing Sainte-Beuve’s letters. ‘‘ A 
Yheure des toasts ’’ at a lunch attended by a 
numerous and notable company people awaited 
with interest the acknowledgment to be made 
by M, Bonnerot of the honour done him, and 
they were not disappointed ; for this was made 
in verse and in nothing less than an acrostic 
on the name Sainte-Beuve: 

Si le bonheur est un réve j’ai fait un réve 

Aujourd’ hui, le plus beau que je puis 

concevolr, 

Inoubliable honneur pour qui, de l’aube au 


un Sage. Et 


soir, 

N’eut d’autre ambition que de glaner sans 
tréve 

Textes, dates et faits comme un mémorial 

En marge A Sainte-Beuve, auteur de Port- 

oyal. 

Bercés au vent du lac des jours fuiront sans 

age 





Et d’ombre en ombre avant que je puisse 


oublier, 

Unis dans ma pensée et pour un méme 
hommage, 

Votre geste d’accueil me tendant le laurier 


Et ce signet de gloire éclos entre mes pages! 

This is, as the writer of the article says, a 
veritable tour de force. The lunch was fol- 
lowed by the opening of a ‘‘ musée Sainte- 
Beuve’’ in the Palais de Rumine, where 
many treasures, particularly treasures con- 
nected with the work on Port-Royal, have 
been brought together, 

The number contains also a paper, ‘ Cos- 
tumes d’hier et d’ aujourd hui’ by M. Ray- 
mond Isay—a discourse on the exhibition of 
costume at the Hétel Galliéra, Paris; and a 
study of Paul de Saint-Victor by M. André 
Bellessort. The reception of Admiral Lacaze 
at the French Academy is described by M. 
Maurice Bedel. 


N Deutsche Rundschau for November is a 
small collection of aphorisms by the late 
General Hans V. Seeckt. One of them offers 
a use of the familiar word Herr for which 
we think there is no precise English equiva- 
lent. 


Der Weg zum_ bBefehlen fiihrt iiber das 
Gehorchen: dariiber kann ein Zweifel nicht 
bestehen. Vergessen wir aber nicht dass der 


Offizier ein Herr sein muss. Dieses Herren- 
gefiihl muss geweckt, entwickelt und gestarkt 
werden— .... Nur dem wirklichen Fiihrer 
folgt die Menge willig, nur dem Offizier, der 
ein Herr ist, folgt der Soldat. 

‘* Master ’’ would partly do, but seems to 
carry with it associations of school and of 
employment which spoil it for the purpose, 
and ‘‘ Lord ’’ is even more beset with associa- 
tions unsuitable. ‘“‘ Herr,’’ it strikes one, is 
an uncommonly good word. 


N its October number Medium Aivum has 
two long studies of great interest, Mr. R. 
M. Dawkins’s ‘ Alexander and the Water of 
Life’ and ‘ Thomas Sampson and the Ortho- 
graphia gallica,’ by Mr. Ivor D. O. Arnold. 
The latter is a detailed examination of a MS. 
at Longleat, This consists of the Orthographia 
gallica—a set of rules for writing French—to- 
gether with letters and other material written 
by one John Jeppe, a Hastings man and a 
Cistercian, who, in 1383, was sent up from his 
abbey of St. Mary Graces in London, to be 
trained as a secretary by Thomas Sampson 
at Oxford. Many of the letters are specimen 
letters dictated by Sampson to his men; 
others would seem to be drafts of John Jeppe’s 
actual communications with his friends. From 
these it has been possible to draw out some- 
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thing of a biography of the writer; while the 
Orthografia gallica, of which several other 
examples are extant, is shown as part of 
Thomas Sampson’s Oxford course for secre- 
tarial work. The romance of Alexander, 
written probably in Alexandria, and falsely 
attributed to Callisthenes, is still, we are 
told in a postscript, read in Greece. It is 
composed of many folk-lore elements, one of 
which is the Man who cannot die. In the 
story as told by the pseudo-Callisthenes, this 
is a cook who, accompanying Alexander in 
his adventurous journey to the end of the 
earth, finds and drinks the water of life: in 
other versions he is the wandering prophet 
Khidr—The' Green one—who belongs to the 
Moslem tradition of the adventures of Alex- 
ander. The Arabic word Khidr is_ pro- 
nounced in Turkish ‘‘ Khisr,’’ and Mr. Daw- 
kins recalls Friedlinder’s suggestion that we 
have here the origin of Ahasuerus as the tra- 
ditional name of the Wandering Jew. 

The number contains many competent re- 
views of important books on mediaeval topics. 


[‘ the year 1726-27 there was erected by the 

Frenchman de Lery, on a site close to the 
edge of Lake Ontario, a plain oblong house— 
chateau, the French would call it—known as 
the French “ castle,’”? or Old Fort Niagara. 
Years in time took heavy toll of the building. 
In 1839 the U.S. Army Engineers built a 
sea-wall only 20ft. away from its huge foun- 
dations. In 1922 this wall was beginning 
to give way. The Castle showed a large ver- 
tical crack and in the N.W. corner was slowly 
settling. In short, the whole thing was in 
imminent danger of falling into the lake. 
The residents on the Niagara Frontier were 
by no means indifferent to the threat of such 
a loss. The Youngstown Men’s Club formed 
a committee to look into the matter, and their 
chairman took the case to Washington. The 
War Department at that time were planning 
to spend $25,000 on the repair of old forts, 
and it was found possible to get de Lery’s 
‘* Castle ’’ inserted into the bill. Eventu- 
ally, of that $25,000, $22,000 was used to re- 
condition the Ontario sea-wall, whereby the 
Old Fort was at least saved from the waters. 
The work was done by the Read Coddington 
Engineering Company at less than cost as 
a patriotic contribution. When attention 
was next directed to the building itself, the 
project of reparation was enlarged into a pro- 
ject of restoration. Plans for this rapidly 
came into being and received warm support. 
The most interesting point here is the dis- 





covery of the original report plans signed by 
de Lery and sent to the King of France in 
1727. They were found in Paris, in the 
Colonial archives of the French War Depart- 
ment, and further research there brought to 
light the complete plans for the building, 
Naturally, it was decided to adhere to these 
in the restoration ; and the result—made pos- 
sible by lavish contributions from many 
quarters—is a re-habilitation of the old 
French structure according to its original de- 
sign. It is to be used as an “ International 
Patriotic Shrine and Educational Institute.” 
All this we have taken from a paper con- 
taining other interesting details, which will 
be found in New York History for October, 
1937. The writer of it, Mr. Claud H. Hult- 
zen, Sr., concludes with mention of three 
Lombardy poplars, which had stood for over 
two hundred years on the old parade. One 
was destroyed in 1933; a second in 1936. The 
third still stands, 


CURIOUS fact in the way of registration 
is recorded in l’Intermédiaire des Cher- 
cheurs et Curieux for Oct. 30. It seems that 
to the parish of Saint-Hilaire-le-Vouhis, com- 
mune de Chantonnay, there was presented, in 
the eighteenth century, a cwré who could only 
speak the Auvergrat dialect and was incap- 
able of writing French. He therefore drew 
up his parochial register in his native dialect, 
which has nothing in common with the speech 
of the country in which he was serving. 


()N Nov. 30 the Cambridge University Press 

are publishing a new book by Mr. I. H. 
N, Evans, well known as an authority on 
the ethnology and archaeology of the Malay 
Peninsula—‘ The Negritos of Malaya.’ This 
is a study of what is probably the oldest of 
the three pagan races of the peninsula, once 
a jungle people of wide distribution, now 
largely dependent on the settlements, and 
decreasing in numbers. A preface gives a gel- 
eral account of the country. 


N Dec. 2, entitled ‘ Under the Pole Star,’ 
Messrs. Methuen are publishing an 
account of the Oxford University Arctic 
Expedition of 1935-6, by Mr. A. R. Glen, 
assisted by N, A. C, Croft. The expedition 


spent fourteen months in the Arctic, and we 
are told that Mr. Glen in his direct, unpre- 
tentious style of writing, well conveys the 
peculiar fascination which the Polar regions 
exercise as well as giving a lively account of 
the hardships overcome and the final achieve- 
ment. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


OWEN FELLTHAM OF GREAT 
BILLING. 


SOME Chancery documents preserved in the 
Public Record Office contain a little 
further information concerning the life of 
Owen Felltham, author of the ‘ Resolves.’ 
The dedication of the eighth edition of the 
‘Resolves,’ 1661, which was ‘‘ composed under 
the Coverture of your Roof,’’ to the Dowager 
Countess of Thomond; ‘ A form of Prayer 
compos’d for the family of the Right honour- 
able the Countess of Thomond ’ (which is in- 
cluded in the twelfth edition of the ‘Resolves’) ; 
and Felltham’s injunction to his executor 
“to bestow about £10 or £12 in a ring, and 
resent it to my most noble lady the Countess- 
owager of Thomond, humbly beseeching her 
that she will honour me in accepting so small 
a remembrance of my thankfulness, with my 
rayers for the continuance of her life and 
appiness,’’ have been taken correctly as evi- 
dence that Felltham held some post in the 
Thomond household at Great Billing, North- 
amptonshire. Mr, D. M. Cornu (‘A bio- 
graphy and pormay ag ond of Owen Felltham, 
with some notes on his poems and letters,’ 
University of Washington, ‘ Digest of theses,’ 
1931, pp. 134-142) was able to show from 
documents preserved in the State Papers— 
domestic series (v. 132, letter of Felltham 
to Williamson, dated Billing, 11 Sept., 1665: 
v. 140, letter of John Bentham to William- 
son, dated 30 Dec., 1665: v. 177, letter of 
James Hicks to Williamson, dated 2 Nov., 





1666: v. 178, bond of Robert Vyner to 
the Countess of Thomond and Fell- 
tham: v. 188, letter of the Earl of 


Thomond to Williamson, dated 1 Jan., 
1667) that Felltham’s employment was de- 
finitely of a secular nature, and involved 
intercourse with Joseph Williamson, after- 
wards Secretary of State. 

A bill in Chancery (P.R.O.: C5 Bundle 
430/42) brought by Owen Feltham of Grays 
Inn, nephew and executor to Felltham, 
against the Dowager Countess of Thomond, 
teveals that Felltham was ‘‘ Steward of the 
whole Estate and received all moneys from 
the Bayliffes and other Agents.”” The same 
bill gives lengthy extracts from Felltham’s 
account books; and the Countess, in her 
answer to the bill of complaint, goes to some 





trouble to explain his elaborate system of 


double entry. He kept two main account 
books ; one for big receipts and expenditure, 
and one for smaller disbursements such as 
wages, gifts and loans to friends and members 
of the family, and household goods and cloth- 
ing. The accounts were balanced once a year 
on St. Thomas’s Day. ; 
From this bill we learn that Felltham be- 
came a servant to Barnaby, 6th Earl of 
Thomond, sometime before 1641: for in that 
year, the Earl, being in Ireland, found him- 
self unable to raise any money to supply the 
needs of his wife in England: so he instructed 
his agent, Owen Felltham, to pay into the 
hands of the Countess of Thomond the sum 
of £500; in consideration of which he pro- 
mised Owen Felltham the lease of Dromecliffe, 
which he held from the Bishop of Kelalough. 
But a deed of conveyance of the said lands 
was never made; and in consideration of the 
fact that his master lost most of his pro- 
perty owing to the rebellion in Ireland, Fell- 
tham was unwilling and forbore to sue for 
the same. In return for which forbearance, 
Earl Barnaby promised to do what he could 
for Felltham while he lived, and to make 
some provision for him in his will (to which 
previous biographers of Felltham have not re- 
ferred). Earl Barnaby died in 1657, a few 
months after making his last will and testa- 
ment, which began with a mournful reference 
to the loss of lands and rents that had pre- 
vented him from paying his debts. He re- 
membered each of his servants by name “‘ for 
their longe and faithfull service’’: Owen 
Felltham heads the list with ‘“‘ fiftye pounds 
yearlie and during his life or two hundred 
and fiftye pounds in money.’’ If his son 
should neglect to pay these legacies the Earl 
charged his wife, whom he made his sole 
executrix, to make restitution: ‘“ and like- 
wise what moneys shalbe spent and layd out 
in Lawe or otherwise to procure and recover 
the Lease for years which I tooke of the 
Bishop of Kelalough in Ireland and have 
given the same to Owen ffeltham.’’ This lease 
was never recovered ; and in May, 1664, Owen 
Felltham made complaint to the Countess of 
Thomond ‘‘ of the greate losse he had sus- 
tained by reason of the said promise of the 
said Lease and in recompence thereof intreated 
this defendant to give him a Lease or grant 
of certeine Lands in Caterlagh’’ (‘ The 
further answer of the Countess of Thomond ’). 
Whereupon an Indenture was drawn up be- 
tween Mary, Countess dowager of Thomond, 
Henry, Earl of Thomond, and Henry Lord 
O’Bryan on the one part, and Owen Fell- 
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tham on the other; whereby the lease of 
Caterlagh was granted to the latter during 
his life, and after his death to Owen Fel- 
tham of Grays Inn during the life-times of 
the three first-named parties at the yearly 
rent of £23 14s. 6d. (this indenture is 
appended to ‘ The further answer of the Coun- 
tess of Thomond’). For some reason, livery 
and seisin were delayed until 1667; and 
when Owen Feltham of Grays Inn inherited 
the lease, he sued the Countess dowager for 
the rents and profits that had been paid into 
her purse from 1664 to 1667. 

This bill offers an explanation as to why 
the bond of Robert Vyner preserved in v. 178 
of the State Papers—domestic series, came 
into the possession of Joseph Williamson, 
whom the Countess of Thomond called in to 
represent her interests when Felltham’s rather 
rapacious nephew arrived on the scene in his 
capacity of executor. The Countess dowager 
of Thomond was apparently in the habit of 
using Alderman Sir Robert Vyner, goldsmith 
in Lombard Street, as her London banker. A 
bond of his made out to Owen Felltham, 
dated 27 April, 1667, and worth £1,000, was 
found in the latter’s closet shortly after his 
death by the Countess dowager of Thomond, 
Mr, Joseph Williamson and Owen Feltham 
of Grays Inn. It was strictly perused to see 
if there were any indorsement or writing on 
it to prove that it was the Countess’s money, 
but ‘‘ noe writing was at present found.” 
However, upon re-perusal (this is the Coun- 
tess’s story) these words were found on the 
bond in Owen Felltham’s own handwriting: 
“This £1,000 is my Lady the Countess of 
Thomonds money. 27th of Aprill. Ow. Fel- 
tham.’’ The bond was then kept by the Coun- 
tess of Thomond, or given into the hands 
of Joseph Williamson. The bond pre- 
served in Williamson’s papers is dated 5 
June, 1665, and assigns £850 to the Countess 
of Thomond and Owen Felltham jointly: it 
is followed overleaf by several entries—in 
July, £200 more were received by Mr. Strat- 
ford ‘‘ for Sir Robert’s vse but My Ladys 
mony ’’—on 9 Nov., 1666, £60 13s. 8d. interest 
and £50 principal were paid off—on 14 Nov., 
£400 were paid, and “‘ att the same tyme 
assigned to mee vpon Sir Robert Vyner by 
my Lady Peterburgh for soe much that’s paid 
her in ye country one hundred poundes this 
last hundred pounds not yet accompted for. 
20th December, 1666 ’’—and finally, on 11 
Jan., 1667, ‘‘ received of Owen Feltham Esq 
four hundred poundes currant English 
money which I doe promise to repay vnto 








him or to his order or demand at six poundes 
per Annum. Received for my master Sir 
Robert Vyner. Richard Stratford.’’ Although 
this is not a bond for £1,000, leay.- 
ing out of account the Countess of Peter. 
borough’s! £100, the amount of money owi 
from Robert Vyner by the beginning of 1667 
was exactly £1,000. If the Countess dow- 
ager’s story about the endorsement is true,? a 
new bond must have been made for the £1,000 
whereby the above account was superseded. In 
which case one wonders why the old bond 
was preserved by Williamson: possibly he 
and the Countess thought that this bond taken 
jointly in the name of Owen Felltham and 
herself amounting to £1,000, ether with 
the words after the entry for £200, “ but my 
Ladys mony,’’ might be regarded as proof that 
the money was hers: but she made no use of 
it in her defence. Instead the Countess took 
the rash and ill-considered step of going to 
Sir Robert Vyner and demanding either the 
money, or a new security; which Vyner had 
already been instructed to refuse by Fell- 
tham’s executor. 

Felltham was a loyal friend to his own 
family: in addition to bequests left in his 
will, he helped his nephew and namesake in 
some difficulties that arose over his wife's 
estate. In 1640, Alexander Portrey sold 
some lands in Barnstaple and Pilton to 
Francis Godolphin and Martin Blake. In 
1666, Owen Feltham of Grays Inn and Mary 


his wife (née Portrey) won a Chancery suit 





1 Penelope, Countess of Peterborough, was the 
only daughter of the Countess of Thomond: her 
financial and marital difficulties gave Owen 
Felltham a great deal of trouble (see Calendar 
of State Papers—domestic series, v. 140, letter 
of John Bentham to Williamson): in addition 
to practical help, Felltham wrote a poem ‘To 
the painter taking a portrait of the law Pene- 
lope Countess of Peterborough’ (Lusoria, 
XXviii). 

2 One would like to believe in the integrity of 
the venerable lady, but the story of this endorse- 
ment which, though not visible when the bond 
was examined by all parties interested, was 
later found by one of the interested parties, 1s, 
to say the least of it, fishy. Another unfavour- 
able point is that when first accused by Fell- 
tham’s executor of taking £26 10s. 10d. out of 
his closet when he was ill, she denied the 
charge: but in her “Further Answer” she 
announced that after a more strict enquiry she 
found that the money had been delivered to one 
of her servants for her use. On the other hand, 
Owen Feltham’s claim that if the bond ha 
been the Countess’s, it would not have been in 
his uncle’s possession, was very weak, because 
the latter kept all the legal documents relating 
to the Countess’s property. 
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against Martin Blake ; as a result of which, on 
93 Jan., 1667, an indenture was made be- 
tween Martin Blake on the one part, Owen 
Feltham of Grays Inn and Mary his wife 
on the second part, and Owen Felltham of 
Billing, Charles Pigeon, and Lucas Felltham 
on the third part (Close Rolls, No. 4217— 
19 Charles II, 5th part), whereby Martin 
Blake agreed to sell one-half of his Portrey 
property to the three last-named parties. 
At the end of the same year, Felltham again 
paid out some money for land in Devonshire : 
this second kindness became one of the causes 
of complaint made by Owen Feltham of Grays 
Inn against the Countess of Thomond. On 
7 May, 1663, Alexander Portrey became 
indebted to Sir Francis Williamson for the 
sum of £100, with interest. Alexander Por- 
trey and Sir Francis Williamson both died 
shortly afterwards; and Katherine Hurl- 
stone, widow of Alexander Portrey, John 
Sydenham, son-in-law, and Mary Portrey, 
daughter, became bound to Edmund William- 
son, Esq., executor of Sir Francis William- 
son, for £125. The money had not been paid 
by 7 Aug., 1667, and in order to prevent the 
seizure of what was left of the Portrey estate, 
Owen Feltham of Grays Inn, by this time 
married to Mary Portrey, prevailed with his 
uncle to put up the money. Felltham’s exe- 
cutor averred that the bond for this money 
was taken in the name of the Countess of 
Thomond in trust only; and that his uncle 
did the same ‘‘ the better to colour and con- 
ceale the same from your Orator that your 
Orator might not take itt ill if the money 
were called in and in the interest that your 
Orator should take more care to pay in the 
money.’’ (Not a very pretty admission!) The 
Countess replied that it was she and Owen 
Feltham of Grays Inn who signed the agree- 
ment with Edmund Williamson, and further- 
more “‘ the money so advanced & payd to the 
sayd Edmund Williamson was this Defend- 
ants proper money & parte of this Defendants 
estate which the sayd Testator had at that 
tyme the care and charge of & was noe parte 
of the sayd Testators estate.’’ 

Another of Owen Felltham’s transactions 
(this time with his own money) that also gave 
rise to litigation was the borrowing of £100 
from John Ward on the security of a diamond 
jewel worth £200 which Felltham left in his 
custody. After Felltham’s death, John Ward 
tried in vain to get the £100 from his exe- 
tutor. The Wards were acquainted with 
Christopher Hunt, the Thomond’s Irish 
agent, who owed Felltham a lot of money 





for rents collected in Ireland. Christopher 
Hunt was persuaded to pay John Ward £100 
out of the money that he would have to pay 
Felltham’s executor: the latter was so 
incensed at this contrivance that he brought 
a suit in Chancery against the conspirators 
(C5 Bundle 480 No. 41). Among other 
things, he accused them of altering and 
embezzling the jewel: only respect for the 
Honourable Court prevented John Ward from 
answering this accusation with suitable words. 
To the executor’s complaint that he had not 
enough money to pay his uncle’s debts, John 
Ward suggested that he might do well to 
tackle the Countess of Thomond who, or her 
hirelings for her, had taken some money out 
of Felltham’s trunk during his last illness. 
Perhaps it was in following this advice that 
Felltham’s executor came to sue the Countess 
for so much money on so many counts. 

John and Anne Ward wished to make it 
quite clear that ‘‘ theise: Defendants had and 
doth retayne very good thoughts of and for 
the sayd Owen ffeltham deceased notwith- 
standing the Complaynants surmisses , . . 
though the defendant John Ward for several 
reasons hath not the like thoughts for Owen 
ffeltham the Complaynant.’’ Owen Feltham 
of Grays Inn was not, one gathers, a popular 
man. Any one who brought as many bills of 
complaint as are filed under his name in the 
Chancery proceedings could hardly hope to 
win the affection of other men. The bitter 
remark of John Ward that the case was being 
tried ‘in Chancery where according to the 
Complaynants boasts on this as well as other 
occasions he can have his Law for nothing ”’ 
may explain his fondness for the Chancery 
courts—he certainly took after his father, 
Robert, the other litigious member of the 
Feltham family. 

The Countess of Thomond, in her answer 
to the bill brought against her on 20 April, 
1669, also testified to the honesty and integrity 
of her deceased servant: 

And beleives the sayd Testator was just and 
faithfull therein and in all other the affaires 
this defendant intrusted him with and shall soe 
continue her beleife till shee finds very good 
reason to the contrary which shee hopes shee 
never shall, 

According to this bill, Felltham did not die 
in the country house of the Countess of 
Thomond at Great Billing in Northampton- 
shire (as is stated in the ‘ Dictionary of 
National Biography ’), but in her ‘‘ Lodging 
in ye Strand within ye Citty of Westminster,” 
on 23 Feb., 1668, after a short illness. He 
was presumably buried in the church of St. 
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Martin-in-the-Fields (mentioned as the parish 
for the Countess’s town house) in accordance 
with the wish expressed in his will: 

For my body, where it shall fall to earth, I 
am content that in that parish there the trunk 
be laid, in the Church, or any where my Exe- 
cutor pleases, with as little ceremony as de- 
cently may be. When the jewel is gone, we use 
not to be solicitous about the case. Above £30 
I would not have bestowed to bury me. 

JEAN ROBERTSON. 

Liverpool University. 


THOMAS RAVIS, BISHOP OF 
LONDON, AND HIS FAMILY. 


THE * Dietionary of National Biography ’ is 

silent as to his parentage and marriage; 
the following notes bearing on these points 
in his life may prove useful to others besides 
the compiler, 

The inscription on a monument in St. 
Olave’s, Southwark, to William Benson, who 
died in 1603, recorded in Manning and Bray, 
‘ History of Surrey,’ iii., at p. 604, gives a 
clue to the bishop’s parentage. The material 
parts are as follow: 


Here th’ earthlie Part of William Benson lies 
Whom Robert Benson had by Mary Lyle 


» Richard (of whose [? whole] blood) his 
elder brother 

But London’s reverent bishop this hath done 

Which was by Ravis born of the same 
Mother 

And William Lysle, first cozen of them all, 

Long live his verse, pened the Memoriall. 

From this it appears that the bishop’s 
mother was Mary, ra of ——— Lyle or 
Lysle, and that she married twice, one of her 
husbands being Robert Benson, and the other 
Ravis, 

William Benson, at his death in 1603, was 
in his fifty-sixth year, and was therefore 
born about 1548; the bishop went up to 
Oxford in 1575, so it may be assumed that he 
was born about 1557; Robert Benson, 
therefore, was Mary Lysle’s first husband. 

The Visitations of Surrey 1530, 1572, and 
1623, as printed by the Harleian Society (vol. 
xliii. p. 68), carry the identification a step 
further. They record the marriages of Mary, 
daughter of Thomas de Lisle, who died at 
Reigate, Surrey, first to — Benson, and 
secondly to Thomas ‘‘ Ranis,’’ doubtless a 
misreading of ‘“ Rauis’’ for Ravis. 

In Hunter’s Familiae Minorum Gentium 
(Harleian Society, vol. xxxviii. p. 537) is a 
pedigree of Benson, which records the mar- 














riage of Robert Benson, of Knaresborough, 
with Mary, daughter of Thomas Lisly, and 
gives for their issue, with others, Richard, 
their eldest son, and William, ‘‘ of London 
Bridge.’’ 

It seems reasonable to deduce from these 
facts that the bishop was the son of Thomas 
Ravis, by Mary, widow of Robert Benson, of 
Knaresborough, Yorks, and daughter of 
Thomas Lisle of Reigate, Surrey. 

Further proof will be found in the proceed- 
ings relating to the bishop’s will: his testa- 
mentary capacity was disputed: the parties 
to the proceedings were Alice Ravis, the relict 
and executrix appointed by the will (which 
was confirmed), of the one part, and Richard 
Benson, brother of the deceased, and Thomas 
Benson and John Gardiner, next of kin, of 
the other part. 

The will provides a clue from which we 
may identify the bishop’s wife; but before 
dealing with this clue it should be pointed 
out that Alice Ravis, widow, married at 
Stoke Newington, on Oct, 1, 1610, Sir John 
‘** Burlacy,’’ knight: her identity with the 
widow of the bishop is proved by the list of 
benefactors in Maldon Church, Surrey, the 
traditional birthplace of the bishop (see 
Mannning and Bray, iii. 9), where “‘ Thomas, 
Lord Bishop of London’”’ is followed by 
“Lady Burlace, sometimes wyfe of the said 
honourable Bishop.”’ 

To return to the bishop’s will: he mentions 
his ‘‘ brother Dr. Tinley ’’ and “ brother-in- 
law, Thomas Edwards, Doctor of Laws.” 
Either might be the brother of Alice Ravis. 

The Rev. Robert Tinley, D.D., at his death 
Vicar of Witham, Essex, and from 1608 a 
Canon of St, Paul’s, in his will dated 1613- 
1615 and proved in P.C.C. in 1616/17 (7 
Weldon), appoints as one of the overseers of 
the will his ‘‘ well-beloved brother-in-law Sir 
John Borlas, Knight.’’ 

If Alice Ravis was a sister of the Rev. 
Robert Tinley, he would have been a 
“brother ’’ (in-law) of the bishop, and, after 
her remarriage, a ‘‘ brother-in-law ” of Sir 
John Borlase. 

The place which this Sir John Borlase 
occupies in the family tree is shown in the 
pedigree printed in the Genealogist, New 
Series, vol. ii. facing p. 288, where the iden- 
tification of his wife Alice Ravis with the 
widow of the bishop is only tentative. 

Sir John Borlase died about the early art 
of 1647/8, and was survived by Dame Alice, 
a widow for the second time. The Calendars 
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of State Papers, Domestic, throw a little light 
on the few remaining years of her life. 
Although she had brought her second husband 
a fortune of £7,000, we find her in 1654 peti- 
tioning the Protector for payment of a pen- 
sion, then considerably in arrear, granted to 
her by the late King: she was then nearly 
eighty years old. From a petition dated Oct. 
11, in the following year it seems that she 
was still alive, but she had died before July 
10, 1656, the date of a petition, relating to 
the same pension, presented by her three sons 
by Sir John Borlase. 

It only remains to clear up the connection 
of “my brother-in-law Thomas Edwards ”’ 
with the bishop. 

Thomas Edwardes, LL.D., Chancellor of the 
Diocese of London, in his will proved in 
P.C.C, in 1619 (40 Parker), mentions his 
eldess son Ravis Edwardes; it may be 
hazarded that the testator had married a 
sister of the bishop. 

In 1629 one Ravis Benson, a King’s Scholar 
of Westminster, was elected to Christ Church, 
Oxford. In view of the Benson-Ravis con- 
nection shown above it seems highly probable 
that he was descended from one of the 
bishop’s half-brothers: any information 
relating to him will be welcomed by the 
writer. 

J. B. WuiTmore. 


THOUGHTS ON THE JACOBITE 
MOVEMENT. 


QcOTLAND at the time of the Revolution 
_ presented a remarkable contrast. It was 
virtually divided into two parts, each of which 
was the antithesis of the other in aims and 
sentiment. The misrule of Charles II and 
his brother had resulted in the Lowlands gen- 
erally becoming staunchly opposed to the 
Stuarts ; in the Highlands, on the other hand, 
that dynasty stood for civil and religious 
liberty, for nationality itself, a protection to 
the clans against their feudal enemies of the 
nobility, and the Presbyterian Church. More- 
over, the increase in the power of the Crown 
since 1603, had had the effect of inspiring 
loyalty in the north by means of reasonably 
good government. The year 1688 saw a dras- 
tic change. The Highlands seemed to be left 
at the mercy of foes more subtly potent than 
the clans themselves; the Lowlands had 
thrown off a yoke which had been a blight to 
all enterprise for a quarter of a century, and 
now the prospect south of the Forth compre- 








hended an enlargement of the amenities of 
life, internal progress, trade, union with Eng- 
land. Thus the two parts of Scotland were 
not in line, and not indeed till the middle of 
the next century were adjustments made of 
necessity. Between these dates was enacted 
the rise-and-fall of Jacobitism. 

As may easily be imagined, Glencoe helped 
considerably to ensure the existence of the 
movement; yet though the incident tended to 
cause fairly widespread disillusionment with 
the new order, it failed to project many re- 
cruits into the Jacobite ranks. With this and 
the failure of the Scottish trading schemes 
(which, in view of what these led to, might 
be termed a fortunate débdcle), a spirit of 
apathy came into being. To many professed 
Whigs it was now a matter of indifference 
who filled the throne. Referring to this 
period, John Buchan observes: “‘ Jacobitism 
was a cave of Adullam in which might resort 
the multitudinous forces of discontent.’’ And 
this is in the main a just estimate. As long, 
however, as it could be foreseen that compen- 
sating advantages might be obtained under 
Dutch William, and Anne, that discontent 
was not going to declare itself. In a word, 
many in Scotland may have had grievances, 
but none save the clans were likely to seek 
redress in arms. The Highlands alone had a 
** cause.”’ 

Even by the beginning of the eighteenth 
century, the Highlands still seemed a terra 
incognita to the dweller south of Forth, and 
the inhabitants probably savages. Baillie 
Nicol Jarvie, indeed, was not unwilling to 
confess kinship with the lawless MacGregor, 
but he did so in a tight corner, and with fear 
and deference. In the course of time such 
ideas inevitably died, and a more enlightened, 
though hardly more amicable, view came to be 
taken. The Highlander was now more 
despised than feared, as we can see from Car- 
lyle of Inveresk’s account of the ’45. The 
appearance of Prince Charlie’s army, though 
it effectually scared the dragoons, impressed 
the citizens of Edinburgh very little; and 
even their leader, young, handsome and win- 
ning, drew few spectators to Holyrood, 

The arguments for and against Jacobitism, 
particularly explaining its extent and pro- 
gress, apply equally to both stages of the 
movement. With regard to the earlier period, 
however, we must find an answer to three 
main questions. (a) How far were the High- 
lands bound up with the cause? (b) To what 


degree were the Lowlands affected? and (c) 
What were the reasons governin 
the Crown or to the old line in 


loyalty to 
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In effect the first two must be dealt with in 
relation to the last. 

As we have seen, the Highlands had suffi- 
ciently good reason, leaving out abstract ideas 
of loyalty, for backing the old dynasty. But 
we have this uncompromising fact to face: 
that when the issue was to be sought by arms, 
a relatively poor representation appeared in 
the field. There were various explanations 
for this. In the first place, clansmen were 
bound to their chief by ties which were, to 
quote Cunningham (‘The Loyal Clans’), 
“the fruit of centuries of leadership and ser- 
vice, devoted to common ends and inspired by 
common ideals.’?’ The general policy was, 


then, in the hands of a single man; 
and there are many _ striking instances 
of how the patriarchal power was 
exercised, This Highland nobility was 


divided within itself ; one section had moved 
more rapidly along the path of progress, 
social and economic: the other party was 
made up of those who saw their private advan- 
tage in anarchy, and who were ready to 
exploit the ideals of their compatriots as an 
excuse for rapine. Both groups were repre- 
sented, for example, in Dundee’s rising, Sir 
Ewan Cameron being strikingly contrasted 
with the ‘sordid Keppoch. And it was the 
same in the ’15. Though their own immedi- 
ate interests would have drawn chiefs of the 
more enlightened type to the Hanoverian side, 
or to neutrality, a number felt it absolutely 
necessary to declare themselves openly. Many 
would not do so though they were Jacobite 
in sympathy. Several, too, were simply in- 
different. Nor has the politic game of 
‘* Wait-and-See ’’ been unknown in Highland 
history. Now, it is clear that towards the 
end of Anne’s reign Jacobite influences were 
in the ascendant; discontent at the Union 
coupled with thoughts of the succession after 
the Queen’s death, helped to create a body 
of opinion which the partisans of the exiled 
line could rely on for a degree of support. In 
England, too, the Tory party was strong: a 
great number of the clergy, the country gentry 
and the universities being thoroughly of this 
sentiment. A decisive blow struck in 1715, 
in Scotland, would have had far-reaching 
effects. But it must be in Scotland. In the 
limited area of the Highlands alone could a 
force be raised; no single district of England 
could have furnished anything like an army 
of Jacobites. 

Two contemporary writers are agreed as to 
the failure of the ’15. “ The tories,’ says 
Wodrow, ‘‘ boast mightily.’”” And Marshal 
Keith stresses the same fact for their plans 





being known before they could be put into 
practice. This is probably true. In any 
case the mismanagement of the attempt had 
several important results. It lessened the 
extent of clan support for any future rising. 
Everything that could possibly bring out the 
Highlander had been lacking—notably battle 
and plunder. Moreover, the chiefs, who were 
by no means political visionaries, felt they 
would be less inclined to put everything to 
the touch in the future. After the Alberoni 
expedition four years later, Jacobitism sinks 
to its lowest point. 

And what of the Lowlands? Except for the 
few lairds who came out in 1708, the people 
of the south were stolidly uninterested in 
Jacobitism as a political sentiment. As has 
been noted, they were not unprepared to 
watch how their more quixotic compatriots 
would act, and avail themselves accordingly 
of any benefits which might accrue thereby. 
In the words of Nicol Jarvie, ‘‘ There's 
naething sae gude on this side o’ time than 
might hae been better, and that might be said 
o’ the Union.’’ But the Baillie reveals his 
Lowland good sense when he speaks of “ the 
road west—awa yonder.’’ Trade was begin- 
ning to engross public attention. Wealth of 
a concrete kind was a sovereign argument 
against the dynastic speculation which the 
Jacobites offered, and which, if successful, 
was not likely to double the investor’s money. 
Commerce requires settled conditions if it is 
to prosper; and even the blindest could see 
that a Stuart restoration could not be effected 
as easily as William III had won the throne. 
In this connection, the religious question 
would have raised much difficulty and appre- 
nension. When we find the memory of reti- 
gious persecution persisting down to the pre- 
sent day in a very real state in some parts 
of the West Country, it is not difficult to rea- 
lise how it was regarded when Clavers and 
Rosehaugh had only been dead some twenty 
years, 

It is perhaps unwise to try and estimate 
how much the upper classes in Scotland were 
influenced by British affairs, abroad as well 
as at home. The spectacular campaigns of 
Marlborough must have made some impres- 
sion when compared with the foreign rela- 
tions of, for example, Charles II, At all 
events, the main trend of opinion could not 
have disregarded the national, over and above 
the purely domestic, implications of the 
Union. 

In relation to the final Jacobite rising there 
are several considerations which it is well to 


keep in mind. (a) The wretched handling of 
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the ’15 had discredited the party. Neutrals 
who might have supported a successful rebel- 
lio, now criticised the movement as a 
menace in that it resorted to arms. More- 
over, (b) the Union was more firmly estab- 
lished as time went on and the early unrest 
was quieted in the prosperity which followed 
in its wake. Partly as a consequence we find 
the eighteenth century marked with few ideals 
or enthusiasms. (c) Thirdly and lastly, the 
Stuarts had, by the ’45, been over half-a- 
century in exile. The Hanoverians had ruled 
since 1714; and in the main they had ruled 
well. 

It was not till about 1737 that Jacobite 
hopes began to revive. To the Highlands in 
particular the young prince who was so fav- 
ourably spoken of, was something of an 
inspiration. For it must be remembered that 
it was only the Lowlands which could be said 
to be directly deriving advantage from the 
Union, and only in the Lowlands was the 
religion of the old line a matter of distrust. 
The continental war of 1740 was an asset to 
the Stuarts. Charles Edward decided to come 
to Scotland, and the clans began to prepare 
for his arrival. 

The details of the campaign are too well 
known to require recapitulation. The initial 
disturbing element which nearly ruined the 
rising before it had well begun was the in- 
decision and faint-heartedness of some of the 
chiefs. Some showed an understandable, 
though not altogether praiseworthy, desire to 
be on the winning side. The clans did not 
rally well. Of those few which did come, 
from the central and western Highlands, it 
is not unlikely that very few of the clansmen 
came willingly. Such records as exist show 
the Young Chevalier’s army as small, poorly 
armed and equipped, and composed of a dis- 
appointingly poor type. The cause had, how- 
ever, a good asset in the Prince himself; and 
early successes aided the belief that the Low- 
lands and a portion of England would 
join his standard. Vain hope! If the ladies 
of Edinburgh were unanimously Jacobite, the 
men were more deeply concerned in the current 
municipal elections. In the parish of Stobo 
there was only one Tory, and he did not join 
his de jure Prince. England was apathetic. 
This, and the uncertainty of French support, 
would have proved fatal, even if the Chevalier 
had pushed boldly on to London. The rich 
oligarchy who ruled England were well 


pleased with their heavy German King. At 
Culloden, the last hope of a Stuart restoration 
passed for ever. 





Professor Veitch, in one of his Border 
Essays, has summed up the ’45 in a paragraph 
at once concise and sympathetic: 


The Pretender episode was the last rising 
in arms in Britain that was inspired by the 
ideas of abstract justice, the divine hereditary 
right of kings, personal loyalty to a head or 
chief, disinterested risk and sacrifice. . . 
The spirit of chivalry was its redeeming fea- 


ture. This was confronted by a _ strong 
democratic belief in representative govern- 
ments the Protestant succession, and the 


contentment which was gradually springing up 
from a state of settled trade and commerce. 
Hence, though the issue of the contest, as it 
turned out, was for the best, it did not deeply 
stir the national heart; and we find the spirit 
of ballad and song imaginative ideal, 
sympathy for its hero, the inheritor of “the 
old Scottish glory,” nearly wholly on the side 
of the downtrodden cause. 
J. L. Wer. 





HE BAB BALLADS BY TITLES (See 

elxxii. 362).—Through the remarkable 
knowledge of Mr. Townley Searle I am now 
able to give the source of one Bab Ballad and 
cite one not hitherto noted :— 

‘Jester James’ appeared in Edmund 
Yates’s monthly magazine Time as ‘‘ The Bab 
Ballads new series ’’: No, 1—April 1879, vol. 
i. pp. 54-57: 84 lines with four illustrations 
by Bab. It was reprinted in Mr. Searle’s 
‘ More Lost Ballads.’ 

‘The Policeman’s Story ’—Time, May 
1879, i, 166-168: 40 lines: with three illus- 
trations by Bab. I did not include this ballad 
in my lists. It is quite different from ‘ The 
Policeman’s Beard.’ 

This brings up the list of Bab Ballads to 
144. They began on July 25, 1863, in the 
Comic News and ended in Time in May, 1879. 


J. M. Butiocs. 


ENECA’S PUN.—On Lamb’s principle 
that the worst puns are the best, I should 
back Seneca in a competition for the best 
Latin pun. Describing the effect of Orpheus’ 
music in that austere panel, the Judges of 
Hades, he wrote ‘‘ Flentes Eurydicen iuridici 


sedent.”’ 
o: Gi te 
OW ERROR SPREADS.—An interestin 


instance of how error may spread an 
blossom out into something portentous comes 
from Savoy. Near to Sallanches, famous for 
its view of Mt. Blanc, there are some peaks, 
which, fifty years ago, according to a writer 
in Le Temps, were known as the peaks 
(Aiguilles) of Varan. About 1890 a military 
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map was published on which the peaks were 
named Varens, though a group of cottages at 
the foot of them was called Varan. Later 
on, the producers of picture-postcards and of 
local guide-books substituted a W for the 
initial V, and lo! all of a sudden the peaks 
bore the well-known name of Madame de 
Warens, the mistress of Jean-Jacques Rous- 
seau, who as everybody is aware, lived in 
Savoy. The summer residents and tourists of 
all sorts used this name with the pronuncia- 
tion that seemed good to them and the natives, 
instead of clinging stubbornly to the old 
name and pronunciation, followed the bad 
example set by the strangers. Time alone 
will show what will be the end of it all, but 
it would seem that the victory of Madame de 
Warens is by no means assured. Muirhead 
in his guide to Southern France clings to 
Varens which is certainly older than 1890, 
and the Guide Bleu, which is in French, 
wavers between Varan and Varens, though it 
also speaks of the chalets de Varan. No 
doubt Warens would be more “‘ topical ”’ but 
Varan may well go back to the twilight of 
history or to one of the many vanished races 
—Ligurian, Celtic, Roman, German, Bur- 
gundian, Saracen, who in the far distant past 
crossed or settled in Savoy. 


T. Percy ARMSTRONG. 


E HIGHGATE CRAB.—A crab has been 

picked up in Highgate, N., where excava- 
tions are being made for a Tube extension. 
A small jury of scientific experts found that 
life was extinct, and that the crab had lain 
there, oblivious to all that was going on a 
few yards away from him, for the last forty 
or fifty million years; a period which multi- 
plies by a hundred, or a thousand, the dis- 
puted age of the human race. He was in 
fact fossilised, a fate we all have to guard 
against as we grow old. At the end of the 
next fifty million years there will have been 
no sign of human being for much the greater 
part of that time, but crabs may still be 
walking about, with fossilisation in store for 
a fated few. 

W. W. Gur. 


E FIRE’S OUT, TOO.”’—There is a 

similarity between one of the ‘ Percy 
Anecdotes ’ (8 vols., New York, 1821), and an 
American song. In the story (‘ Humour,’ iv. 
160) a visitor is told that master is out. 
*‘ Well, then,’’ says he, “‘ 1’ll speak to your 
mistress.’’ The servant replies that her mis- 
The visitor then says that 


tress is out, too. 





he will step in and sit down by the fire for 
a while. ‘Ah, Sir,”’ rejoins the servant, 
“You can’t do ‘that, for the fire’s gone out, 
too !’’ 

The American song containing a similar 
incident was often heard in the “early 1900's 
as a stage song in vaudeville or stock com- 
panies. The refrain was as follows: 

“Ts your mother in, Mollie Maloney?” 

“No, she’s out.” 

“Ts your father in, Mollie Maloney?” 

“No, he’s out.’ 

*“Won’t you let me come in by the fireside 

And sit there alone with you? 

“That you can’t, sir,’ said Mollie Maloney, 

“For the fire’s out, too.” 

The ‘ Percy Anecdotes’ were edited by 
Sholto and Reuben Percy. 


LACE-NAME: NO PLACE. — In the 
parish of Beamish, Co. Durham, is a 
small hamlet called ‘‘ No Place.’’ <A year or 
so ago, when the County Areas were bein 
re-arranged, some amusement was oconsianall 
in the local Press concerning what was 
dubbed the fight for ‘‘ No Place.’’ The pro- 
posed transference of the place from one local 
authority to another was productive of much 
keen contention. 

It is now reported that in the slum clear- 
ance scheme in operation in the urban dis- 
trict to which No Place was relegated, the 
whole of the dwellings in the small hamlet 
have been condemned. When they have been 
demolished, ‘‘ No Place ’’ will be no more. 
It has been in existence for two hundred years 
and the houses have all that time been in 
continuous occupation. One of them was ori- 
ginally a workshop where “‘ corves’”’ (the 
willow baskets in which coals were carried 
in the mines in olden days) were manufac- 
tured, 

H. Askew. 


'IHANGING LONDON.—1. The Pantheon, 
173, Oxford Street. Originally a theatre 
and public promenade opened in January, 
1772, burnt down on 14 January, 1792. The 
second building devoted to theatricals, con- 
certs, etc., was taken down in 1812. The 
third one, opened in the following year, was 
reconstructed in 1834 as a bazaar and picture 
gallery; it was closed on 2 Mar., 1867 and 
became a wine warehouse, it is ‘now to be 
demolished and a multiple store built. 
2. Tudor Hotel, 100 to 103, Lancaster Gate. 
To be demolished and a block of flats built on 
the site. 


J. ARDAGH. 
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Readers’ Queries. 


REBUS ON THE NAME HATTON.—In 

one of Sir Christopher Hatton’s letters to 
Queen Elizabeth, reproduced on p, 29 of Sir 
Harris Nicolas’s Memoirs of Hatton’s Life, 
Hatton signs himself ‘‘ Ch.,’’ followed by a 
design, which is apparently a rebus on his 
surname. It consists of a roughly drawn 
triangular figure, resembling a cocked hat, 
which I take to represent the first syllable of 
his name. Across it is drawn an X. The X 
therefore should represent “ ton.’? I seem 
to remember being told or having read some- 
where, that X is a usual sign for a cask or 
tun; and that the well-known trade sign 
“Double X”’ is derived from this circum- 
stance. I should be grateful for a reference 
to anything written on the subject. 








E. St. Joun Brooks. 


1E KNOT AND KING CANUTE, — In 
‘Poly-Olbion,’ xxv., ll. 341-4, Drayton 
says of this bird, 
The meet. that called was Canutus Bird of 
old, 
Of that great King of Danes, his name that 
still doth hold, 
His apetite to please, that farre and neere 
was sought, 
For him (as some have sayd) from Denmarke 
hither brought. 
What is Drayton’s authority? Camden 
has merely, ‘‘ Knotts, i. Canuti aves ut 
opinor, e Danis enim advolare creduntur.”’ 


B. H. N. 


“WYCCHEWRICHTE ” SURNAME.—In 

the Feet of Fines for Somerset (Som. 
Record Soc., vol. vi.) occurs the name William 
le Wycchewrichte, 40 Hen. iii. If this means 
a salt-worker, wycche (wich) would appear to 
have been used in a more absolute sense than 
is now admitted by place-name authorities, 
who confine it, so far as salt is concerned, to 
the buildings near salt-works. Can any 
reader offer a helpful opinion, or cite other 


occurrences of the surname, with their 

localities ? W. W. Gut. 
OLK-LORE: MEDITERRANEAN 
WATER-CARRIERS’ CUSTOM. — 1 


wonder if any reader could tell me if the fol- 
lowing custom ever existed among water- 
carriers. Somewhere along the Mediter- 
tanean, in the Balearic or Greek islands, on 
a certain day in the year—I fancy it was on 
Whit Sunday—the men waylaid the girls and 





women and claimed a kiss; if this was refused 
they could throw water over them from the 
jars they carried. I am most anxious to find 
out if this is true, and shall be most grate- 
ful for any help. 

Heten M. Fox. 


IATHERINE YOUNG, WIFE OF ALEX- 
ANDER SCOTT (Query, ante p. 334, 

corrected).—John Scott (1784-1821), who 
became editor of the London Magazine, 
and was killed in a duel with J. G. 
Lockhart’s friend J. H. Christie, was the 
elder surviving son of Alexander Scott (1754- 
1818), an uphoisterer and cabinet-maker in 
Aberdeen, and his wife Catherine Young, who 
is said to be the daughter of a Young, gardener 
to George III at Windsor. Catherine was born 
in 1759 and died in 1837. Can any reader 
identify Catherine’s parents or her forbears, 
and the parents and forbears of her husband, 
Alexander Scott ? 

Any information would be very acceptable, 
especially if sent to me direct. 

W. M. Parker. 
2, Abinger Gardens, Edinburgh, 12. 


LACE-NAMES: DERIVATIONS 
WANTED.—Can some one give me the 

derivation of the following :— 

“Old Redding,” a road 
Harrow Weald Common. 

** Honey Pot Lane,’’ running from Stan- 
more Marsh to Kenton. 

** Sulloniacae,”’ the ancient British city on 
Brockley Hill; and 

The ‘‘ Silk ’’ stream which rises near the 


hill. W. W. Drover. 


A RENAUDIE (LA RENAUDIERE, LA 
RENOTIERE).—Is anything known of 
the ancestry and the descendants of Godefroy 
de Barry, Sieur de La Renaudie, the hero of 
the Huguenot conspiration of Amboise, in 
1561? A family La Renotiére, which claims 
to descend from Sieur de La Renaudie, has 

been for centuries settled here in Moravia, 

Otto F. BaBier. 

Olomouc, Czechoslovakia. 


E HORSES’ SAINT.—In a Calendar of 
events for 1937 it states: 
Dec. 26. In Germany called “ Der Grosse 
Pferdetag,” honoring the saint of all horses. 
Can any reader inform me what is the name 
of the ‘‘ saint of all horses.’’ I am unable to 
trace it in a number of reference books I have 


consulted. C, Tynpatt Wotcxo. 


leading across 
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(ARLES READE’S COPY OF ‘ MOBY- 
DICK.’—On p. 218 of ‘ Excursions in 
Victorian Bibliography,’ Mr. Michael Sad- 
leir writes, ‘‘ There is in existence the copy of 
Moby-Dick in which Reade made extensive 
notes and excisions, maybe with the idea of 
issuing an abbreviated version.’’ This copy 
has faded from sight and Mr. Sadleir has 
informed me that it must have been fifteen 
years ago when he saw the book, ‘‘ three 
volumes in one, and bound in scarlet cloth, in 
a little shop kept by Everard Meynell off 
Piccadilly, which shop shortly disappeared 
for its owner went to California and there 
died.”’ 
Can anyone inform me of the present locus 
of this copy ? Joun Howarp Birss. 


AMILIES OF WREY, COURTNEY, AND 
BECKETT.—In an unpublished MS., at 
the British Museum, dated in 1637, Elizabeth 
Courtney is mentioned as being the wife of 
Sir William Wrey, and from a story which 
the writer of the MS. relates as having been 
told him by Lady Wrey, it is to be inferred 
that the Wreys were a Catholic family who 
lived in Cornwall. The writer was then stay- 
ing with the Beckett family of Cartuther, in 
the parish of Menheniot, Liskeard, who, he 
says, were descended from an uncle of St. 
Thomas of Canterbury, so perhaps the 
Becketts were also what were then designated 
as Papists. Perhaps some learned reader 
would supply information in regard to these 
matters. Henry COLLET?. 
London, W.11. 


OTHWELL.—I should be grateful for in- 
' formation re this name in Armagh, or to 
be told where such could be obtained. My 
great-crandfather came from there and said 
they had come from Scotland originally. Is 
the name found in France? It seems quite 
frequent in London, and the tradition is that 
one of the family had gone to France—the 
why and wherefore did not reach me, possibly 
war?—and finally settled in London. Is 
there any likelihood of the ‘“ tradition ”’ 
being true. Help in verifying, or definitely 
negativing, it would be much appreciated. 
BRUNTSFIELD. 


SUTTON GROUNDS: WREFORD: LUX- 

TON.—Does any reader familiar with 
Devonshire know of property bearing the 
name Sutton Grounds in that county? Also 
of the surnames: Wreford and Luxton hailing 


from it? BRUNTSFIELD. 











YRON’S LAME FOOT—In William H, 

' Crawshaw’s ‘The Making of English 
Literature,’ p, 299, the author says of Lord 
Byron, ‘‘ A club-foot was the one physical 
defect that embittered his proud heart.” Is 
not the actual truth that both of Byron’s 
feet were perfect and that his affliction was 
stricture or atrophy of the tendons of 
Achilles? [ think I have read somewhere 
that the lasts worn by Byron as a boy are 
preserved in Nottingham. 

E. E. E. 

{A correspondence on this subject will be 

found at 12 S. xi. 272, 316, 339, 375). 


SPARROW SONG.—Vivid among my 
nursery memories is the tune sung to 
these words :— 
A little cock sparrow he sat on a rail (ter) 
He cocked his head and he wagged his tail. 
A naughty rude boy with his bow and arrow 
(ter) 
Determined to shoot the little cock sparrow, 
His giblets will make me a nice little stew 


ter) 
And his body will make me a little pie too, 


Besides the repetitions indicated, further 
repeats doubled the lengths of each verse, 
What are the origin and the rest of the words? 


SEVENTY Opp. 


ILASSICAL NAMES AS CHRISTIAN 
NAMES.—Wanted, examples of the use 
of Virgil as a Christian name. 

What is the earliest known example of this 
use of Augustus? The best known early one is 
doubtless Philippe-Auguste (Philippe II), the 
King of France from 1180 to 1223. Has it, 
like Benedict, anywhere undergone slight 
transformation ? M. U. HR. 


RTHODOX RELIGIOUS COMMUNI- 
TIES.—Where can one find a complete 
official list—or compilation of the official lists 
of the several patriarchates—of the existing 


religious communities of the Orthodox 
Church? 1 should be grateful also for in- 


formation as to the best authorities for the 
history of monasticism in the Orthodox 
Church—in French, German or Latin pre 


ferably. :. 
OOKS ON _ “SCIENTIFIC MAGIC” 
WANTED.—Some years ago a_ book was 


ublished upon the subject of “ Scientific 
Magic,” i.e., illusions, ete., produced by scien- 
tific means and not by trickery of any sort. 
One of the experiments described was the sus- 
pension in space of metallic (aluminium 
objects with no apparent support. The actua 
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supporting agency was the magnetic field of 
an alternating current generator. I should 
yery much like to obtain particulars of any 
such books, together with names of publisher 


1 author. 
H. A. Surv. 


REVIEW BY ANDREW LANG WANTED. 

—I have what is believed to be Andrew 
Lang’s annotated review copy of ‘The Bi- 
literal Cypher of Sir Francis Bacon,’ by Eliza- 
beth Wells Gallup (second edition), 1900. Can 
anyone tell me where and when his review 

ared? 
sant H. Kenpra Baker. 
‘,X7;ORAH CREINA.’—Can any one tell me whe- 

ther ‘Norah Creina’ is a ballad or song 
as I seem to remember it to be? And if so by 
whom written and where obtainable. 

GERON. 


OURCE WANTED.—William W. Lord in 
1845, quotes the words “difference discreet” 
which [ do not recognize. 
7. Om 


‘4 SHORT TRIP INTO KENT’: AUTHOR 
WANTED.—-Can anyone tell me who was 
the writer of a little 8vo book? It is called: 


“4 Short Trip into Kent containing the 
Occurrences of Four Summer Days calculated 
as an Antidote against the Gloominess of the 
Winter Months and particularly that which is 
occasioned by the laateatinn of the 30th of 


January. ; 
In Hudibrastick Verse 
Rule 
By Phileleutherus Britannus 
Rule : 
[Then a quotation from Vergil] 
Rule 
Printer’s Ornament 
Printed for the Author mpccxLi1 
London Pages 39.” 


Smith in his Bibliotheca Cantiana, 1837, says 
the book is extremely rare and knows of the 
Bodleian (Gough) copy only. I have been on 
the look-out for it for forty years, and at last 
have received it from Dobell’s of Tunbridge 
Wells. It is on the lines of Hogarth’s ‘Frolic,’ 
unite briskly written, and tells how to get from 

ndon to Tenterden by way of Thames, Graves- 
end, Medway, Maidstone, and so by walking to 
the end of the outward trip. I have never seen 
it mentioned anywhere, but it is certainly inter- 
esting as showing the difficulties of a cross- 
country route at that date even in the most 
civilised county of the time. The author’s 
experiences at ‘l'enterden on a Sunday were dis- 
tinctly unpleasant. 

F. Wuutam Cock. 


ELSH HISTORY: AUTHOR WANTED.— 
' Who was the Welsh author of “ The 
Historie of Cambria, written in the British 
anguage about two hundreth yeares past,” 
translated into English by Humphrey Llwyd 
and printed by Rafe Newberie in 1584? 


B. HN. 


Replies. 








MICROSCOPIC HAND- WRITING. 
(clxxiii, 296; s.v. ‘ Mathew Buckinger’s 
Calligraphy ’). 

MANY people can write the Lord’s Prayer 

in a circle made by drawing a pencil 


round a sixpence—Commander Rupert T. 
Gould, R.N., has written it twice within that 
circle, but the greatest microscopic calligrapher 
was one William Webb, 
machine for writing on glass which is recorded 
in the brochure issued by Messrs. Watson of 


who devised a 


High Holborn to commemorate the centenary 


of their firm (1837-1937) as Optical Instru- 


ment-makers, from which the following 


extract is worthy of perpetuation in the pages 


of ‘N. and Q.’ 


He devised a machine with which he engraved 


epigrams, the Lord’s Prayer, etc., in unbeliev- 
ably small dimensions, proving to mathemati- 
cal demonstration that if the whole Bible were 
engraved on the same scale as he did the Lord’s 


Prayer, it could be contained five times in a 
square inch. Where are all those engravings? 
He must have done thousands of them in vary- 
ing sizes. They rarely appear. He had a pre- 
monition that he would die on a certain date 
in a certain year, and when the time came he 
went to the hospital and a few days after 
was no more. He destroyed his machine before 
leaving home. He was a man with an appeal— 
he was a gentleman. One incident. A young 
man asked that Mr. Webb should do a little 
piece of special writing for him so that he 


could show it to his girl-friend under the micro- 


scope. The wording ran: — 
You are the only girl I love, 
You are the only gir] I prize, 
You are the darling of my heart, 
Will you be mine? 
George. 

The result is not recorded. 

As stated by Messrs, Watson, these slides 
are excessively rare, I am the fortunate 
possessor of four of them, which came to me 
with the collection of the great authority upon 
the Foraminifera, F. W. Millett, of Marazion, 
and Brixham, They are now in my collection 
which is preserved and may be seen at the 
Natural History Museum, 


Epwarp Heron-ALlen. 


HE DEATH OF NELSON (elxxiii. 160, 
211, 522; s.v. ‘ A Link with Nelson ’).— 
Inscription on tombstone in Wouldham 
churchyard, near Rochester: ‘‘ He was purser 
of His Majesty Ship Victory in the glorious 
battle of Trafalgar and in his arms the 
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immortal Nelson died.’’ This refers to 
Walter Burke, purser in H.M.S. Victory, 
who, according to tradition at Wouldham, 
supported Nelson on the mattress on which he 
was carried to the cockpit, Hardy having to 
remain on duty. Two houses have been asso- 
ciated with Burke in the village. The local 
council have ordered the demolishment of 
Burke’s house!, while Purser’s Place, an 
— structure, will be rebuilt at Uck- 
eld. 

The above information comes from a cut- 
ting dated Oct. 13, with photographs of the 
tombstone, and of Purser’s Place. Possibly 
the paper was the Evening News? 


F. Leypurn-YARKER. 


HE AURORA BOREALIS (celxxiii. 326, 
377).—In the terrible last scene of Mar- 
lowe’s ‘ Doctor Faustus,’ when Faustus gazes 
out of his window on the night sky in the last 
hour of his life, he cries: 


See, see, where Christ’s blood streams in the 
firmament! 

One drop would save my soul, half a drop: 
ah, my Christ! 

Ah, rend not my heart for naming of my 
Christ! 

Yet will I call on him: O spare me, Lucifer! 

Where is it now? ’tis gone: and see, where 


Gor 

Stretcheth out his arm, and bends his ireful 

brows! 

It has been conjectured that Marlowe 
means us to understand that the sky was 
lighted up by the aurora borealis, which was 
ominous of coming disaster. 

In Major F, J. A. Skeet’s ‘ The Life of 
the right honourable James Radcliffe third 
earl of Derwentwater’ (1929), p. 119, the 
author writes : 


The Northumbrian peasantry firmly believe 
that miraculous appearances marked the fatal 
day on which the Earl of Derwentwater was be- 
headed. “The red streamers of the North” 
(the aurora borealis) are said to have been first 
seen on the 4th and 6th of March, 1715-16 (the 
date the body arrived at Dilston) in this part 
of the county and nothing like it was seen 
again until 18th October 1848. Since that time 
the phenomenon has been known as “ Lord Der- 
wentwater’s lights.” 


Everyone in the north knows this tradition, 
but I do not know what the contemporary 
authority for it is. 

M. H. Dopps. 
AND WILLIAM 


OHN CHARNOCK 


LOOKER (clxxiii. 350), — John Char- 
nock died on 16 May, 1807, leaving no family. 
His widow, Mary, on 26 May, 1836 (see 








‘D.N.B.’). Captain William Locker died on 
26 Dec., 1800. His wife, Lucy, died in 1789 
leaving two daughters and three sons 
(‘D.N.B.’). The youngest son, Edward 
Hawke Locker, died on 16 Oct., 1849 
(‘ D.N.B.’). He left issue, amongst others 
Frederick Locker-Lampson, and Arthur, for 
many years editor of the Graphic. See 
‘ Frederick Locker-Lampson,’ by his son-in- 
law, Augustine Birrell, 1920. 


Epwarp Bensty, 


MALYON (clxxiii, 272; s.v. ‘ Family Names 

from Old Documents’). — I found an 
example of this name in the parish register 
of Broxted, Essex. In 1678, William Renolls 
and Mary Mallian were married. 


G. W. Wricat. 


ISITORS’ BOOKS (clxxiii. 245).—Such 
books were kept at La Grande Chart- 
reuse. That in itself suggests a custom long 
established, for the Carthusians are no 

innovators. The monastic Orders have a ve 
long record as hosts. Some idea of the length 
of time during which visitors’ books have 
been kept by them might be obtained from 
great houses, like that of Subiaco, Einsiedeln 
(c. 870), and the Great St. Bernard (962), 
which have contrived to elude the malevolence 

of opportunist partisans in brief authority. 

FREDERIC CoNNETT WHITE. 

13, Cranham Street, Oxford, 


HASKEW SURNAME (clxxiii. 335, 374).— 
The name of Frederick Matthew Ray- 
mond Haskew is in the list of those ordained 
as priests in 1889 by Dr. Edward Ilsley (a 
Stafford man), Bishop of the Roman Catholic 
diocese of Birmingham from 1879 and Arch- 
bishop and Metropolitan from 28 Oct., 1911, 
to 15 Jan., 1921. Father Haskew, as a secu- 
lar, must have been born in one of the counties 
comprised within the diocese, 


FREDERIC CONNETT WHITE. 


IP TO JERUSALEM INN (elxxiii. 

352).—See ‘‘ Larwood,”’ ‘ History of Sign- 
boards,’ p. 434. ‘‘ Jerusalem was sure to 
figure early on signboards of those inns at 
which pilgrims, on their way to the Holy 
Land, were wont to put up; and long after 
pilgrimages were discontinued, it was still re- 
tained as a sign.’’ An example in Fleet 
Street in 1657 is referred to. ‘‘ What the 
sign was like it is impossible now to say, 
but on the trade token of the house the Holy 
City is represented by one single building.” 
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Examples of signs in France are referred to. 
“A similar idea seemed to be conveyed by 
the sign of Trip to Jerusalem, a public-house 
in Nottingham, and the Pilgrim in Coventry.”’ 
It may be noticed that in early days the word 
trip was especially used of a sea-voyage, 
Epwarp BeEnsty. 


It must, I think, have been during 
the last twelve months that the Church 
Times printed a sketch of the ‘‘ Trip to Jeru- 
salem’? Inn at Nottingham by the late 
Donald Maxwell, with a descriptive article 


about it. Epwarp J. G, Forse. 


UOTATIONS FROM LYCIDAS (elxxiii, 
344, s.v. ‘ Memorabilia ’).—In an odd 
moment I had the curiosity to count the num- 
ber of quotations from ‘ Lycidas ’ in Bartlett’s 
‘Familiar Quotations’ (Tenth edition), the 
only book of quotations at the moment avail- 
able, They number seventeen. True, a goodly 
number of oft-quoted lines or phrases have 
been omitted, e.g. :— 
... the gray-fly winds her sultry horn 
to th’ oaten flute 


Rough satyr’s danced and fauns with cloven 
neet 


... flowers, that their gay wardrobe wear 
When first the white-thorn blows. 
... the shaggy top of Mona high. 
. Where Deva spreads her wizard stream. 
There is no line from the passage about 
Orpheus ; the ‘‘ sanguine flower inscribed with 
woe’ is left out, and, more surprising, so are 
also 
. such as for their bellies’ sake 
Creep and intrude and climb into the fold. 
and even ‘“‘ The hungry sheep look up and 
are not fed’’—one of the most frequently 
quoted lines in the whole of English poetry, 
one would suppose. In fact all of the Pilot’s 
speech that is quoted is the final couplet. The 
flowers are duly entered—or most of them: 
not amaranthus, or the daffodillies. And one 
or two other lines are :— 


Visit’st the bottom of the monstrous world 


Through the dear might of him that walked 
the waves 


Solemn troops and sweet societies 
That sing and singing in their glory move. 
The quotations in Bartlett taken from 
‘Hamlet’ number between 200 and 300—fill- 
ing some twenty pages of the book—and 
though some few of them might be objected 
toon the score of not being really ‘‘ familiar ”’ 
quotations the vast majority can justly claim 
that designation. It is, in fact, extraordinary 





how far ‘ Hamlet’ in this respect, excels the 
other plays of Shakespeare. Next, it would 
appear, come ‘ Macbeth ’ and ‘ Othello’; but 
possibly investigation of the other plays 
would discover, as is the case with ‘ Lycidas,’ 
lines that should have been recorded. The 
compiler of a quotation book must, however, 
often be put to it to decide what to enter and 
what to reject, 

The comparison of ‘ Lycidas’ with ‘ Ham- 
let ’ in the matter of well-known, everywhere- 
quoted lines does not seem very well founded. 


R. 


HRENOLOGY: DISTINGUISHED BE- 
LIEVERS (clxxii. 172, 262).—Prominent 
Americans interested in phrenology are as 
follow: Amos Bronson Alcott, prominent 
Transcendentalist schoolmaster and_philo- 
sopher; David Bispham, the Quaker singer ; 
John Burroughs, the naturalist; Henry 
Ward Beecher, famous minister and brother 
of Harriet Beecher Stowe; and J. T. Trow- 
bridge, prominent writer of boys’ stories. 
There must be many others, for phrenology 
was quite a fad in the ’forties and the several 
decades following. The works of Spurzheim, 
Gall, and Fowler had a wide circulation in 
America. 

It appears that John Stuart Mill believed 
in phrenology or at least had a curiosity 
about it. In a letter to Alexander Bain he 
encourages the latter to publish his essay on 
phrenology. E. E. E. 


HE EATING OF HORSEFLESH (clxxii. 
103, 143, 391, 463).—Sergeant Henry H. 
Springer, of the A. E. F., told me that horse- 
flesh was eaten in one of the German cities 
in which he was stationed during the World 
War. Several worn-out army horses were 
ordered slaughtered, and the Mayor of the 
town allotted the meat to various families in 
the town. On the appointed day housewives 
came with their baskets for their assigned por- 
tion. Has there ever been any nation or 
tribe that were hippophagi by choice? 


LIZABETH’S ESSEX IN LITERATURE 
(clxxiii. 117, 158, 178, 319).—Ernest F. 
Kuhl, of the University of Iowa, and Ray 
Heffner, of Johns Hopkins University, have 
both done extended studies of the Earl of 
Essex. Readers of ‘N. and Q.’ will find a 
list of such works in both of these studies. 
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LOUISA, DAUGHTER OF JAMES II. 

(clxxiii. 335).—Born in Paris, the Prin- 
cess Louisa died comparatively young in 
France; particulars of her are given in that 
interesting book (McPherson’s) ‘Life of King 
James II.’, which is difficult to obtain. The 
main interest in this book is that it gives 
first-hand information about the character of 
King James, until his death at St. Germain- 
en-Laye, near Paris, in his seventy-third year, 
He collapsed and died in the arms of his 
faithful servant, Nairn, from a severe and 
sudden attack of paralysis. He is buried in 
the parish church at St. Germain. 


Cuarwes 8S. NarRn. 


TATUE OF NELSON, BARBADOS 
(clxxiii. 352).—This statue was erected in 
1813 and was, I believe, the first statue of 
Nelson to be erected. It is shown on a set 
of stamps issued by this colony in 1905 to com- 
memorate the centenary of the Battle of Tra- 
falgar. 


P, J. FynMore. 


(YAPSTICK (clxxii. 369, 429; clxxili. 32, 
52, 87, 213).—The station-master at the 
railway station, Penrith, Cumberland, in 
1934, was a Mr. Capstick. 
B. B. E. 


OSTELRIES WITH NAMES FROM 
FICTION (clxxiii. 67, 121, 161, 215, 
283).—In this category one may include the 
Haycock at Wansford, the sign of which was 
suggested by Richard Braithwaite’s ‘ Drunken 
Barnabe’s Four Journeys to the North of 
England,’ in which he wrote: 
On a haycock sleeping soundly 
The River rose and took me roundly 
Down the current; People cry’d; 
Sleeping down the stream I hy’d; 
“Where away?” quoth they ‘from Green- 
land?’ 
‘No from Wansford Brigs in England.’ ” 
The inn is humorously called ‘‘ Wansford 
in England.’’ Wansford in Northampton- 
shire has only just escaped being in ‘‘ Hol- 
land,’ the division of Lincolnshire. 


H. Askew. 


ESYEY-THOMPSON (clxxiii. 273; s.v. 

‘ Family Names from Old Documents ’).— 
Harry Speight in the Preface to his ‘ Upper 
Nidderdale,’ mentions Sir Henry Meysey- 
Thompson, whose family have resided at 
Kirby Hall, 7 miles from Knaresborough, for 
about 250 years, and who is the owner of con- 





siderable property in the Honour of Knares- | 





borough. He was raised to the peerage 
26 Dec., 1905, by the title of Baron Knares- 
borough. His family has through marriage 
a royal descent from Henry I, so it is said, 
In a pedigree of the family of St. Maur, 
at one time possessors of land at Newton in 
the parish of Embleton in Northumberland, 
there is a record of the marriage of Sir Nicho- 
las de St. Maur, who died in 1318, to Eva 
daughter of John de Meysey (‘ History of 
Northumberland,’ vol, ii.) Eva was Sir 
Nicholas’s first wife. As his second wife he 
married Elena, daughter and co-heiress of 
Alan le Zouche, of Ashby, who after her hus- 
band’s death married Alan de Charlton, 


H. Askew. 


INES BY ADAM LINDSAY GORDON 
(clxxiii. 352)—The correct quotation is: 
““No game was ever yet worth a rap 
For a rational man to play, 
Into which no accident, no mishap, 
Could possibly find its way.” 


Water G. Cromer. 


HRASES: SOURCES WANTED (elxxiii. 

352).—-The ‘Oxford English Dictionary’ 
shows that in 1622 Peacham, in his ‘ Complete 
Gentleman,’ wrote: “ Rounds (so Painters call 
Statues and their fragments.” The Diction- 
ary’s earliest example of “ the round ” in this 
sense is from a “ Self Instructor ” of the year 
1811: “The art of drawing, both from the 
round and from life.” No examples are given 
of a figurative use of this phrase. 


L. R. M. Srracway, 


* DLEASURES OF REMEMBRANCE’: 

AUTHOR WANTED (clxxiii. 352).—It may 
be suggested that ‘The Pleasures of Memory,’ 
a poem by Samuel Rogers (1763-1855), published 
in 1792, may be the work intended. Other 
poetical treatments of ‘ Pleasures’ are ‘ Plea- 
sures of Imagination,’ by Mark Akenside 
(1744), ‘The Pleasures of Melancholy,’ by 
Thomas Warton (1745), and ‘ The Pleasures of 
Hope,’ by Thomas Campbell (1799), but these 
are not likely to have been confused. 

It is interesting to compare earlier and later 
opinions of ‘The Pleasures of Memory.’ Byron 
called it ‘one of the most beautiful didactic 
poems in our language.”’ Hazlitt said “ there 
is no other fault to be found than a want of 
taste and genius.” He praised the sentiments 
as amiable, and the notes at the end as highly 
interesting. But Professor Oliver Elton, in a 
work published in 1912 (‘A Survey of English 
Literature 1780-1830,’ i. 65), says, “it is only a 
recital of pleasant things remembered, and has 
no unity. There is no real object.” Of 
Rogers he says, “ He does not count for much 
as a poet, and knew it; he has the wish rather 
than the power to be one, and possesses. taste, 
the feminine of talent.” Hazlitt missed it, but 


L. R. M. Srracwan. 


: Elton found it. 
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The Library. 


By G. Rostrevor 
(Cambridge University Press. 








Poetry and Contemplation. 
Hamilton. 
6s, net). 


HE publishers tell us that ‘‘ this book may 
prove to be a turning point in the history 
of current criticism.’’ Blurb is not much to 
be trusted, we know; but in this case we 
should go so far as to wish the tentative pre- 
diction may be fulfilled. For we have here 
what we consider a sound and vigorous 
attempt to disentangle poetry from its modern 
connection with physiology. What is more, 
we have implicitly something towards a refu- 
tation of that doctrine of consciousness as 
an epiphenomenon which pervades so much 
contemporary thinking and, as we think, 
where art of any order is concerned, works 
so destructively, 

Poetry (as the word ‘‘ contemplation ’’ in 
the title indicates) is envisaged as an experi- 
ence, an aesthetic, as distinguished from an 
intellectual experience; further, it is organic 
and thereby not truly separable into its con- 
stituent parts. In the chapter entitled ‘ Con- 
templative Experience,’ the aesthetic attitude 
is described negatively as lacking both curi- 
osity and practical interest; positively, as an 
activity of attention which may culminate 
in creation. It may do this upon any occa- 
sion which arrests and holds attention with- 
out calling for action ; and it develops through 
disinterested critical activity, interacting with 
the purely aesthetic attitude, in the result, 
enhancing this to more satisfying contempla- 
tion. The object of this contemplation is not 
the external self-existent thing which has 
given rise to it, but the actual aesthetic experi- 
ence of that, within our own consciousness ; 
and here Mr. Hamilton makes some illumin- 
ating remarks accounting for the failure 
aesthetically, of sensual poems. ‘‘In so far 
as the emotion given by a poem is ultimately 
sensual—as distinct from sensuous and pas- 
sionate—it fails to be contemplative and fails 
to be poetic.’”? The illustrations of this are 
both from Spenser—failure, from Sir Guyon’s 
encounter with the two ‘‘ naked Damzelles ”’ 
in Acrasia’s Bower of Bliss; success, from the 
Epithalamion : 

(Behold how goodly my faire Love does ly, 

In proud humility). 

This is as much as to say that the irrup- 
tion of real life into the sphere of contem- 
plation through some blundering touch of the 





poet upon springs too easily moved—sex and 
the love of power are the instances taken—is 
a mark of failure; it follows then that poetry 
directly aiming at an effect in real life—some 
moral good, say, or some public reform—is 
thereby deviating from its proper raison 
d’étre. ‘* Directly ’’’ is here a word much to 
the point: for a main result of this whole 
work is to exhibit poetry as contemplation of 
objects at two removes. In fact, though we 
do not remember that the phrase is quoted 
here, Hamlet’s ‘“‘ hold as ’twere the mirror 
up to nature ’’ seems an extraordinarily exact 
image or symbol of Mr. Hamilton’s doctrine. 
Poetry like the ‘ Divine Comedy,’ ‘ Piers 
Plowman,’ ‘The Pilgrim’s Progress’ — we 
might add ‘ Lauda Sion’ or ‘ Jerusalem ’— 
does not, it is argued, confute this theory 
ot the detachment, or double remove, since 
the poet, in the moment of creating it, was 
at the contemplative or detached standpoint, 
was creating within the true — of poetry 
-—as indeed the perfection of the poetry itself 
testifies. Here we touch on another aspect 
of the relation of poetry to life: the depth 
of intellectual and moral experience in real 
life required, on the part of the poet for the 
creation, and on that of the reader for the 
appreciation, of real poetry—a topic on which, 
again, our author has much that is valu- 
able to say. Lighter forms of poetry do not 
much come into this discussion, nor does that 
aspect of it given in Plato’s ‘ Ion,’ which, in 
the modern poet, seems represented by sudden 
flashes and felicities not to be predicted or 
commanded, or superinduced by any method. 
And then there are lucky hits, made some- 
times in bits of mere practice; and the ques- 
tion, too, of practice and increasing skill 
which may, at any rate occasionally, produce 
for the reader effects—however unphilosophi- 
cal it may sound—having no commensurate 
cause in the poet. One pleasant fruit of this 
admirable book—for which we hope much 
attention—is confirmation of the belief that 
poetry is, after all, something mysterious. 


(riacomo Leopardi: Canti. Selected Poems 
edited with notes by Violet M. Jeffery. 
Cambridge University Press. 5s. net). 


THIS selection has been made and annotated 

by Dr. Jeffery chiefly with the needs of 
University students in mind. It should, how- 
ever, serve to make Leopardi better known to 
the general reader, a matter not without some 
importance, for Leopardi—a very well-known 
name, and an ill-known poet, in England—is 
one of the most significant and and original 
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voices of the early nineteenth century. There 
was then abroad a pessimism, not so pro- 
nounced in English poetry as elsewhere, which 
at any rate was strong in Byron, in him so 
near akin to Continental pessimism that his 
name in literary Europe has still a glory about 
it greater than what we accord him. Of this, 
Leopardi is the grandest representative. In 
him it was not merely reflective attitude or 
impersonal brooding, still less affectation, but 
a result of one of the most melancholy lives— 
in youth especially—that has ever been re- 
corded. United with so high and noble a 
genius for poetry, and at the same time with 
so much actual misfortune both in tempera- 
ment and in circumstance, this pessimism, 
wrought out in poetry—although bitter, is yet 
a darkly beautiful thing, sincere, graceful, 
having the kind of vitality that belongs to 
some ancient and perfect tomb—by all of 
which we mean to contrast it with the dif- 
ferent and rougher pessimism of to-day. An 
introduction puts the student in possession 
of the main facts of Leopardi’s life (he died, 
as we all know, still short of forty, a hundred 
years ago) and characterizes both his life and 
his philosophy: The notes are simple hints 
for the unpractised reader, and are followed 
by a vocabulary so that anyone who knows a 
little Italian may, without all too tiresome 
effort, come really to enjoy this greatest of 
the later poets of Italy. 


BooKSELLER’S CATALOGUE. 

Unver Early Printed Books, in their Cata- 
logue No. 542, Messrs. Bernarp QuaRITCH 
describe a copy of the Aldine Aristophanes of 
1498—‘‘ a sm. folio, Greek letter . . . with a 
fine woodcut initia] and ornament at the be- 
ginning of each play; a few insignificant 
annotations in old MS... fine and clean copy 
in old mottled vellum ’’—a first edition and 
the only fifteenth century one in any language 
(£90). A Venetian Biblia Pauperum—the last 
of the block-books—a fine and complete copy 
is another good book (c. 1510: £150); and yet 
another is the Liber sextus decretalium of 
Boniface VIII printed on. vellum, with 
painted ornamentation, by Schoeffer at Mainz 
in 1473—£375. The most highly prized book 
in this section would appear to be the early 
sixteenth century 4 vols. of Fr. Boissart which 
once belonged to the Treasurer Nicholas 
Noreau and bear his signature and some 
marks by him—printed on vellum and the only 
copy so known (Paris, for Guillaume Eustace : 





1514: £700), but ‘ Les prophecies de Merlin,’ 
printed in Paris by Vérard, a copy with an 
interesting history, runs it hard (1498 : £450), 
and so, to our thinking, does a volume contain. 
ing Petrarch’s ‘De Contemptu Mundi’ and 
‘De Vita Solitaria’ printed at Strassburg” 
not later than 1473 (£60). 

Under ‘English History and Literature’ 
up to 1700 is much that is attractive and 
costly, from which we mention the ‘ Myrroure 


for Magistrates’ in the first edition of the ~ 


first part (1559: £550) ; an original edition of 


Florio’s ‘ Montaigne’ (1603: £80); a first 


edition of J. Shute’s ‘First And Chief 
Groundes of Architecture’ (1563: £58) and 
Andrew Borde’s ‘ Regyment or a dyetary of 
helth ’ (£180). Here are also some 60 books ~ 
about the Occult Sciences and Americana ~ 
running to 169 items. 


stract of a Letter From Thomas Paskell of 
Pennsilvania To his Friend J. J. of Chippen- ~ 
ham’ printed in 1683—a single folio leaf © 
(£90). The Occult books include a manuscript ~ 
of Alchemical Treatises in English prose and ~ 
verse, mostly translated from the Latin of © 
Ripley an Augustinian of Bridlington Priory ~ 
(c. 1600: £35) and we noticed also, offered for ~ 
£42 Roger Bacon’s ‘ The Mirror of Alchimy? ~ 
printed in 1597—the first edition in English) ~ 
A run of the London Gazette from 1665 to ~ 
1759, lacking some numbers, specified, and 
bound in 38 volumes costs £475. 


Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


AppRovep ‘ er ana are inserted free 
charge. Contributors are requested always 5 
give their names and addresses, for the infor 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for ~ 
publication. : 


WuHen sendin 
another contributor, 


a letter to be forwarded to 
correspondents. are Te — 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner ye! 


the envelope the number of the page 
*N. & Q.’ to which the letter refers. ‘ 

WHEN answering a query, or referring to an 
article which has already appeared, corres ~ 


pondents are requested to give within paren= 


theses—immediately after the exact heading= ~ 
the numbers of. the series volume and page — 
at which the contribution in question is to be — 
found. 


Tue Manager will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. & Q.’ to amy ~ 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him. 
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In this latter division ail 
will be found John Smith’s ‘ Generall His. ~ 
torie of Virginia’ (1624: £350) and ‘ An Ah 





